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ginia; and Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, may be profitably consulted.
Of special value for the history of science during the colonial period are Brooke Kindle, The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789 (University of North Carolina Press, 1956), and Theodore Hornberger, Scientific Thought in the American Colleges, 1638-1800 (University of Texas Press, 1945). A valuable series of papers on early American science is contained in "The Early History of Science and Learning in America," Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, LXXXVI (September, 1942). For a convenient summary, see chapter 1 of Dirk J. Struik, Yankee Science in the Making (Little, Brown, 1948). The achievements of a large number of colonial scientists are usefully summarized in Whitfield J. Bell, Early American Science: Needs and Opportunities for Study (Institute of Early American History and Culture* 1955). Michael Kraus's paper, "Scientific Relations Between Europe and America in the Eighteenth Century," Scientific Monthly, LV (September, 1942), is illuminating. Valuable information on the influence of British science in America is available in Frederick Brasch, "The Royal Society of London and Its Influence upon Scientific Thought in the American Colonies," Scientific Monthly, XXXIII (October and November, 1931). Harry Woolf, The Transits of Venus: A Study of Eighteenth Century Science (Princeton, 1959) is an excellent study of both scientific ideas and international cooperation. Treatments of colonial mathematics are available in the several histories of mathematics in America. On the colonial period in particular, see Leo G. Simons, Introduction of Algebra into American Schools in the Eighteenth Century (Government Printing Office, 1924), and Frederick B. Tolles, James Logan and the Culture of Provincial America (Little, Brown, 1957). William Martin Smallwood, Natural History and the American Mind (Columbia, 1941), is based on extensive research.
There is no adequate*life of David Rittenhouse, though William Barton's Memoirs of David Rittenhouse (Philadelphia, 1813) still has some value. Maurice J. Babb's essay on Rittenhouse in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, XVI (1932) is useful. G. Brown Goocle, The beginnings of Natural History in America (Biological Society of America, Washington, D.C, 1886), is a pioneer study. For a more modern treatment consult appropriate chapters of Brooke Hindle, The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America. William Darlington's Memorials of John and William Bartram and Humphrey Marshall (Philadelphia, 1849) is valuable chiefly for the charming letters by its subjects. Ernest Earnest's John and William Bartram (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941) is a .popular study. Francis Harper has produced a superb edition of the Travels of Will-